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Israel and Egypt: Two Enemies — Same Goals 


In a village perched on Mt. Carmel high 
above the bustling Israeli port of Haifa, hand 
some dignified Druses who fought side by 
side with the Jews against the Arabs, yet speak 
freely of their kinsmen in hostile Syria and 
Lebanon, said proudly: “This year we are to 
yet more water for our crops; next year we 
shall get electricity.” At Banasht, in one of 
the new village service centers established by 
Egypt's military regime, a government official 
pointed with warm satisfaction to the playing 
held where men and youths from the village 
were enjoying a ball game by electric light 
after the day’s work. “Electricity,” he said 
“will change the life of our villagers.” In two 
countries separated by bitter controversy, the 
same words expressed a common hope for the 
future. 

The barbed wire along Israel's troubled 
borders, the raids from both sides under cover 
of night, the recurring clashes in the Gaza 
Strip, the unremittingly hostile tone of the 
Cairo radio—all these create the impression 
that Israel and Egypt are irrevocable enemi 
whose seemingly insoluble conflict can only 
lead, at best, to an uneasy status quo and, at 


worst, to outright war which would ravage 
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the Middle East and sharpen world tensions. 


Yet the extraordinary thing is that thess 
two avowed foes are intent on achieving the 
ame goals, Each of them—lIsrac with less 
than 2 million people, and Egypt, with its 
? million—is striving to weld human beings 
widely varying in civilizations and stages of 
development into a united nation. Israel, led 
by men and women of Western origin, works 


from the Arab 


ountries and French North Africa, who now 


day and night to absorb Jew 5 


onstitute 40 percent of its citizens. Egypt 


historically rooted in Africa but claiming the 
leadership of the Arab world and of Islam, 
from the West, 


seeks, in the 


yet deeply affected by settle: 
notably the words ol 


Premier Gamal Abdel Nasser, to discover its 


national “personality. 


French 


Both Israel and |} gypt, animated by a simi 


ir desire to raise the living standards and 
social welfare of an area which until World 
War II lived politically in feudal times and 


| 


ubsisted on the fruits of a backward agricul 


ture ire undergoing the travail of transtior 


mation into a modern society. Both must 
discover ways of industrializing their econo 


mies and of becoming less dependent on im 


oF, 
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ports, particularly of consumer goods. 
oth labor to bring new soil under 
the plough by conquering the desert. 
Both seek to give their peoples that 
continuing hope for the future which 
is essential to preserve them from 


extremist home and 


movements at 
dreams of aggression abroad. If the 
sense of their common goals could 
be felt in Jerusalem and Cairo the 
tensions understandably generated by 
mutual antagonisms and fears might 
begin to subside. Por neither nation 
wants war, which would only jeop 
ardize its chances of internal ad 
vance, and both desperately need 
peace if they are to catch up with the 


developme nt of the West. 


Israel: Nation in a Hurry 
June The 


and lasting impression pro 


ALEM 


most dominant 


most 
duced by Israel is that of universal 
hurry. Everyone is busy: men, wom 
en, children; the Jews, old settlers as 
well as new, those who came from 
Yer n and Iraq as well as those who 
came trom South Africa and Ger 
many; and the Arabs who decided 
to cast their lot with the new state. 
The air literally hums from dawn to 
dark with the sounds of hammering, 
hoisting, digging, the terracing of 
vineyards and the whir of new ma 
chines. 

Wherever one looks, the scene is 
rapidly changing, as at the command 
ot master stagehands, The Yarkon 
Negev pipeline inaugurated in July 
brings water, that rare and most 
precious asset of the Middle East, to 
areas which can now be made fit for 
human existence. On seemingly in 


4 


accessible craggy hills, in seemingly 
uninhabitable barren plains, houses 
that provide a maximum of sun and 
air mushroom at lightning speed. 
Along Israel’s new frontier, on the 
edge of the Negev, in Beersheba, 
which 


reminds frontier 


town in our old West, modern fac- 


one of a 
tories reach out into the dust and 
sand where agricultural experts toil 
with enthusiasm at the task of con- 
quering the desert. And meanwhile 
in the schools, religious and secular; 
in the army (regarded by Israelis as 
the best school of all for integrating 
new immigrants); in factories and 
shops; on farms, collective or co- 
operative—the arduous and fascinat- 
ing process of integrating people 
from many lands and diverse stages 
of historical development goes on 
without respite, and with a dyna- 
mism which belies the dictum that 
“apathy” is an inevitable feature of 
the Middle East. 


Why the Rush? 


Seeing this intensive activity, visi- 
tors (and even some Israelis) ask: 
Is it necessary to be in such a hurry? 
Might it not be better for the Israelis, 


after the 


arduous efforts of 


seven 
years of nation-building, to indulge 
in a little dolce far niente? Not that 
the people of Israel give the impres- 
sion of painful tension. They know 
how to enjoy the intoxicating beauty 
of their small land, from the ineffa- 
bly blué-green Sea of Galilee, set like 
a jewel among mirage-like hills, to 


the ancient Roman 


excavations of 
and Crusader ruins along the Medi- 


terranean. But one senses everywhere 


the determination to accomplish as 
much as possible in the shortest pos 
sible time. 

This determination is not a whim. 
It springs, in part, from the know! 
edge that Israel has limited resources 
of foreign currency, some of which 
—notably the West German repara 
tions—are a temporary boon, and 
that no moment must be lost in using 
them for the country’s best long 
term advantage. In part this deter 
mination is due to bitter memories 
of previous efforts by the Jews, over 
the centuries, to reach the Promised 
Land and to fulfill its promises be 
the Ro 
mans or Arabs or Ottoman Turks 
or British 


fore this or that opponent 


nipped their budding 
hopes. 

This time, the Israelis say, the long 
sought goal must be reached, the 
dream must be made reality. And 
any tendency to take life easy is 
promptly checked when the Israelis 
look across the borders they can see 
from town and farm toward the 
Arab states, which as yet show no 
slackening of their desire to isolate 
Israel economically, even if they no 
longer expect to wipe the new state 
off the map through war. Only by 
constantly manifesting their indomi 
table will to survive, the Israelis be 
lieve, can they convince both their 
Arab neighbors, and the Western 
powers with a stake in the Middle 
East, that there can be no return to 
the pre-independence past. 

In this struggle for survival the 
immigrants who have come in since 
1948—increasingly from the Middle 


East and Africa—represent a great 
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responsibility as well as a powerful 
instrument of nation-building; and 
both aspects increase the country’s 
sense of urgency. To settle the new 
immigrants, most of whom are in 
need of aid, without first making 
them stay in the transit settlements 
(maabarot) where families once lived 
under conditions little better than 
those of Arab refugee camps across 
the border, Israel builds homes, and 


still more homes, to which the new- 


comers can now be brought directly 


from the ships on which they arrive. 

This is a responsibility which may 
grow in the coming year if, as ex- 
pected, thousands of Jews seek safety 
in Jsrael from the turmoil in French 
North Africa. But Israel welcomes 
new immigrants to populate the as 
yet wide-open spaces of the Negev, 
which might otherwise prove a temp- 
tation for Arab neighbors. Their set 
tlement is expected to bring not only 
economic development but also a 
greater feeling of security for border 


areas. 


Economy in Transition 


Can Israel create adequate means 
of livelihood for a growing popula- 
To 


Israeli spokesmen give a resounding 


tion? this 


recurring question 
‘afirmative answer. They point to the 
absorption in seven years of close 


to a million an influx 


newcomers 
which, it should be noted, approxi- 
mately matches the exit (whatever the 
reasons to which it is attributed) of 
about 900,000 Palestinian Arabs. The 
most optimistic contend that in the 
future Israel could absorb not only 
the maximum of 500,000 Jews who 
might have to quit Tunisia, Algeria 
and Morocco, but even a million or 
more Jews who might conceivably 


U.S.S.R. 


leaders abandon 


become free to leave the 
should the Soviet 
their anti-Zionist position. In -fact, 
fervent Zionists regard any restric- 


tion on immigration not only as in- 
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conceivable but as a violation of the 
concept that Israel is the homeland 
of world Jewry. None who ask for 
admission must be barred, said The 
Jerusalem Post editorially on August 
17, even though “it may mean a low 
ering in standards of living, a new 
austerity, a greater security strain 
and a menace to the economic ad 
vances achieved to date.” 
Nevertheless, the prospect of an as 
yet unknown increase of population 
within a short period of time has 
precipitated a review of Israel’s eco 
nomic position both by its political 
leaders and by American Point Four 
experts, who work closely and hat 
moniously with the Israeli govern 
ment. The major task, in their opin 
ion, is to industrialize as rapidly 
as possible a country which before 
World War Il, like 
Arab states, had a primarily agrarian 
The 


ment initiated in 1939-45, when Israel 


neighboring 


economy. industrial 


develop 
came to serve as a source of urgently 
needed manufactured goods for Brit 
ish and Commonwealth forces in the 
Middle East, has been greatly AC 
the 


new state in 1948, But while many 


celerated since the creation of 
of the immigrants brought modern 
skills and techniques, agric ulture con 
tinued to receive first priority as an 
immediate means of sustenance for 


the recently 


newcomers. It is only 
that the government has begun to 
think in terms of planning industrial 
development and of improving man 
agement and productivity. 

Such improvements are urgently 
needed both to reduce the outgo of 
foreign currency, which now has to 
be spent on imports of many con 
sumer goods, and to increase the in 
flow of foreign 


currency obtained 


through the export of Israeli goods. 
Not only does Israel, a latecomer to 
world markets, find it difficult to 
compete with long-established indus 


trial nations, but unlike the Western 
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early 
Israel 


standards of social welfare 


nations in the 


Stage ol indus 


trialization, maintains high 
and edu 
cation which create a rising demand 
lor goods at home. 


Israel 


few of the raw materials needed for 


Moreover, as yet produces 
modern industry (although intensive 
geological surveys aided by the Unit 
ed 


and must 


States may improve prospects) 


import many of the ma 


terials used for manufacturing ex 
ports, whose prices are conseque ntly 
high. If Israel is to maintain a viable 
economy, it will have to reduce im 
ports; increase exports, preferably of 
goods which can be produced out of 
domestic resources; and seek expand 
ed markets in areas of the world 
where it can hope to compete with 
other exporting nations, notably the 
Middle East, Asia and Africa. 
Israel’s economic situation would, 
of course, be greatly improved if the 
boycott now maintained by the Arab 
states could be brought to an end. 


Not only doe . 


off from what would be 


this boycott cut Israel 


its natural 
Middle East, but it 
to Arab oil, 


markets in the 


also depr ives 


it of access 
and forces costly and laborious re 
routing of it trade. 


Political Outlook 


The persisting Israeli-Arab « onflict, 
even though it may not turn into 
open wartare, thus keeps the country 
Phat this 


situation could eventually have reper 


in a constant state of alert 


cussions unfavorable to democracy 


was indicated by the results of the 


July 26 


vealed a 


general clections, which re 
the 


party, the Herut, whose leaders ad 


trend to right-wing 


vocate a militant policy toward the 
Arab state 

The Socialist 
Mapai party received only 31.9 per 


ruling democrat 


cent of the vote as compared with 


37.3 percent in 1951; and the more 


(Continued on page 16) 
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EF? ‘Massive Retaliation’ Now U.S. Policy 





The United States is back to “mas- 


sive retaliation” —but with a differ- 
When Secretary of State John 


Foster Dulles first propounded his 


ence, 


“instant massive retaliation” theory 


on January 12, 1954, he was thinking 


about China and Indochina; he was 


talking about 


A-bombing Peiping 


and the Vietminh; 


he was using 
threats to keep the Communists out 
of Vietnam and away from Formosa, 


Neither the 


Congress backed this theory; neither 


American people nor 


wanted to take the risk of getting in 


Mr. Dulles’ 
theory did not become policy. 


volved in an Asian war. 


But now his theory has become 


United States policy and in a broader, 


larger and more impressive sense 
than he could ever have dreamed at 
the time he first formulated it. For 
it is “instant massive retaliation” on 
which the United States now de 
pends to keep the U.S.S.R. in line. 
It is “instant massive retaliation” 
that is the key to Washington’s dra 
matic new disarmament proposals. 
This is “massive retaliation” in an 
entirely new light. This is transfor 
mation of a repudiated regional theo 


ry into a national global policy. 


Retaliation—Not Disarmament 


“Sudden massive retaliation” 


was 
taken out of the files at the time the 
United States scrapped its old con 
cepts of disarmament and interna 
tional control of atomic energy and 
came out with the brand new Eisen- 
hower plan for keeping the peace: an 
aur ground inspection system to pre 
vent surprise atomic attacks, accom 
panied by a big build-up of atomic 
weapons and strategic air power. 
Whereas Harry S. Truman, through 


the Baruch plan, was determined to 


get a foolproof atomic inspection sys- 
tem and was ready to couple it with 
the destruction of atomic weapons, 
President Eisenhower is prepared to 
accept an alarm system backed with 
an arsenal atomic weapons, Mr. 
Truman was unable to sell his plan 
to the U.S.S.R. and it was outmoded 
by events. The President hopes to get 
Moscow to buy his scheme and has 
designed it to fit current realities. 
“Instant massive would 


have been impossible under the Tru- 


retaliation” 


man proposals; there would not have 
been any atomic weapons to retaliate 
instantly and massively with. Today 
“instant massive retaliation” is an 
integral and essential part of the Ei- 
senhower policy. 

Strangely enough, what the Ameri- 
can people would not accept as policy 
for China it is ready to accept as poli- 
cy for Russia; what was tabu in 1954 
is accepted in 1955; 


what former 


President Truman never dreamed of 
doing, President Eisenhower is striv- 
ing to do. If there is any lesson to be 
learned from this strange turn of 
events it is never to underestimate 
the power of an idea, 


What 
taliation” 


made “instant massive re- 
appropriate in 1955 when 
it was inappropriate in 1954? What 
has made it acceptable in relation to 
Communist Russia when it was un- 
acceptable in relation to Red China 
was simply this: the recent phenome- 
nal expansion of atomic weapons 
and their possession by the U.S.S.R. 
Since the Russians have atomic weap- 
ons and one could never be sure they 
would not conceal a lot of them un- 
der any mutual inspection or joint 
destruction plan, the United States 
had to discard its old ideas of dis- 


armament and atomic control. 


There is still talk about disarma 
ment, but that word is a misnomer 
for what the nations are trying to do 
today through the United Nations. 
Today's security (or rather tomor 
row’s, if it can be worked out) de 
pends on two things: enough infor 
mation by both Moscow and Wash 
ington about the military plans and 
movements and weapons of the other 
to prevent a surprise attack or to 
alert either capital that an attack is 
coming; and enough atomic weapons 
by both to retaliate instantly and 
massively if the other should attempt 
an atomic Pearl Harbor. This is hard 
ly disarmament, if words mean any 
thing; this is not international con 
trol of atomic energy; this does not 


put an end to atomic weapens. 
What Washington is doing is to 
put our security in two baskets: a 
system of air-ground inspection to 
prevent a surprise attack; and “in 
stant massive retaliation” to pulver 
Pearl 


Harbor. It was President Eisenhower 


ize an enemy trying for a 
who formulated the scheme of aeria! 
inspection and startled the world at 
Geneva with his twofold offer of 
aerial inspection and trading of mili 
tary blueprints with the U.S.S.R. It 
was John Foster Dulles who reached 


back 15 


his “massive retaliation” 


months and reintroduced 
concept—to 
provide the insurance of survival 
if the President’s inspection system 
should break down. 

Mr. Dulles today holds the unique 
distinction of coining the right policy 
for a situation where it was not ap 
plied only to have the right situation 
develop for the application of that 
policy. 


NEAL STANFORD 
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In every country cabinets come and 
go- 
the cabinet change which took place 


often with little significance. But 


during August in Indonesia, the 
world’s largest Muslim nation, may 
well be significant for the future 
not only of that country but of all 
Southeast Asia. In that month, after 
almost two years in office, the Com 
munist-supported Nationalist cabinet 
of Ali Sastroamidjojo, former Indo 
nesian ambassador to the United 
States, was forced out by army pres 
sure, 

The cabinet which succeeded it, 
led by Indonesia’s largest political 
party, the strongly anti-Communist 
Masjumi, major spokesman for Indo 
nesia’s 72 million Muslims, who con 
stitute 90 percent of the population, 
includes representatives of other for- 
mer opposition parties which viewed 
askance the Ali cabinet’s dependence 


Notable 


among these are the Socialists, few 


on Communist support. 


in number but powerful in intellec 
tual influence, as well as the Catho 


lics and the Protestant Christians. 


The representatives of the two Chris 
tian groups in the new cabinet 
agrarian expert Kasimo, and Dr. Lei 


back 


held posts in all cabinets ex 


mena, 
health 


cept that of Ali and exert great moral 


again as munister ol 


influence in their own right as men 
of utter integrity and unquestionable 
patriotism. In October 1954 this origi 
nal opposition group, in existence 
since August 1953, was joined by 19 
of the 22 parliamentary representa 
tives of Indonesia’s second largest na 
tionalist group, the Greater Indone 


sian party (PIR). The split within 


that party came when its long time 
leader, Tadjuddin 
Ali 


Communist 


parliamentary 
Noor, broke 


over the 


with the cabinet 


issues of col 
laboration, corruption, and danger 


ously unsound fiscal policies. 


The New Leaders 
The 


Burhanuddin Harahap, former Mas 


new cabinet is headed by 


jumi floor leader and, at 38, the 
youngest Indonesian prime minister 
since Socialist leader Sjahrir in 1947, 
Most of the other ministers are no 
more than in their 40's. Once again, 
as in the cabinet before the National 
ist-Communist alliance which made 
that of Dr. Ali possible, the finance 
and justice ministries are headed by 
the Socialist party’s highly compe 
tent representatives. Indonesia's new 
finance chief, Dr. Sumitro, although 
only 37, is widely regarded as a lead 
ing financial expert. Facing him is 
the appalling task of repairing the 
damage done by his Nationalist party 
predecessor, whose qualifications for 
the post were based on party loyalty 
and a sociological study of the Indo 
nesian Chinese. The result ol the last 
two years’ administration is vividly 
indicated by the plight of the Indo 
nesian currency, the rupiah, on the 
the 


qualms of foreign investors. As for 


world’s money markets and 
the justice ministry, its chief in the 
Ali cabinet is presently under arrest 
by the military police as a “criminal 
and not a political case.” 

There are other notable appoint 
ments in the new cabinet. Now head 
ing the information ministry, for ex 


ample, is Veteran journalist and per 


American 

Djakarta from 1951 to 1953, is at present working in the 

Southeast Asia program of Cornell University. In De 

cember he will go to the Netherlands on a Ford Founda 

tion grant to study the international significance of the 
Western New Guinea problem. 


by Robert C. Bone, Jr. 


Embassy political officer in 


ennial chairman of the Parliament's 
Interior Affairs and Information Sec 
tion, Sutan Makmur, Mr, Makmur, 
who more than once has foregone 
political preferment for principle, 
represents the anti-Communist par 
liamentary majority of the Greater 
Indonesian party. His expert back 
ground brings to the information 
ministry its most professional direc 
tion to date. 

Sut of particular interest are the 
appointments made in the newly 
created post of minister in charge of 
veterans’ affairs and the vitally im 
portant foreign ministry. The top 
level concern with veterans’ prob 
lems is indicative of the Harahap 
cabinet’s “new deal” approach. Indo 
nesian patriotic and religious groups 
have long been concerned over Com 
munist penetration, particularly since 
the Ali cabinet’s accession to power 
in 1953, of the organized veterans’ 
group, the Perbepsi. Evidently the 
Harahap cabinet is determined to 
check this dangerous trend, 

And Minister Sutomo, a member 
of the Indonesian People’s party and 
more familiarly known as 


(“Brother 


be precisely the man to do it. During 


Jung 


) Tomo, would seem to 


the struggle for independence from 
the Dutch (1945-1949) he 


leading yue rrilla chief, 


was a 
whose de 
fense of Surabaja in 1945 first sig 
naled to the world Indonesia's readi 
ness to fight for independence even 
though it meant rifles against tanks, 
His appointment constitutes the first 
instance since independence that the 
leader of a party apparently having 


mass support but lacking representa 





tion in the appointive parliament, 
has received a cabinet post. A highly 
salutary effect of Indonesia’s first par- 
liamentary election, scheduled to be 
gin September 29, should be the for- 
mation of a parliament whose mem 
bers are 


truly 


representative and 
possess real support, 

The new foreign minister is Dr, 
Anak Agung Gde Agung, a Balinese 
prince in his own right and until 
recently Indonesian ambassador to 
France. Formerly a prominent leader 
of the federalist movement in Indo- 
nesia, Dr. Agung, since 1950, when 
the federal structure was abolished 
and a unitary state created, has been 
in what arnounted to polite exile. His 
appointment to the key foreign af 
fairs post is indicative of the desire 
of the Masjumi and its allied parties 
to let old wounds heal and establish 
a government of national unity to 
meet the challenges of Indonesia’s 


present time of troubles. 


Ali Cabinet and Communism 


Trouble is what the heritage from 
the Ali cabinet portends, Its nearly 
two years of office were characterized 
by mounting inflation, deepening fis 
cal troubles, admittedly widespread 
bureaucratic corruption, continuing 
armed revolts, phenomenal growth of 
Communist strength and the grow 
ing army discontent which finally 
forced the cabinet’s resignation. The 
Ali cabinet’s formation in 1953 rep 
resented an attempt by the Indone 
sian Nationalist party (PNI), gener 
ally regarded as the country’s sec 
ond largest, to insure its own control 
of the machinery of government dur 
ing the all-important and long-sched 
uled general elections. To this end, 
the Nationalists, bypassing the Mas- 
jumi, their chief rival and partner in 
the two previous cabinets, made com- 
mon cause with the Indonesian Com- 
munist party (PKI), which through 
various 


front groups 


controls ap 





proximately 30 parliamentary votes 
out of approximately 230. 

For the Communists this repre- 
sented a long-sought opportunity. 
After their attempt at armed revolt 
at Madiun in 1948 had been smashed, 
they increasingly based their tactics 
on a divide-and-conquer policy. Vig- 
orously protesting its stainless pa- 
triotism, the Communist party early 
in 1952 had announced its willing- 
ness to form a national front with 
“progressive bourgeois groups.” For 
the party’s skilled dialecticians it was 
apparently a simple matter to con- 
vince the Nationalist leaders of the 
basic identity between Communist 
principles and the Nationalists’ 
vaguely inclusive doctrine of “prole- 
tarian nationalism’ (marhaenism). 
And both the Communists and Na- 
tionalists had in common hostility to 
the Masjumi and the Socialists. The 
Communists regard the Masjumi, 
with its religious basis and wide- 
spread peasant support, as a danger- 
ous barrier to their plans and fear the 
Socialists as the one opposition group 
possessing a damagingly sophisticat- 
ed and comprehensive knowledge of 
Communist tagtics. In terms of po- 
litical opportunism, the Nationalist- 
Communist alliance was logical, For 
the Communists it paid off both in 
enhanced respectability and unparal- 


leled freedom of action. 


Role of Sukarno 


Writing from Djakarta in Decem- 
ber 1954, for example, a New York 
Times correspondent noted that the 
party claimed 500,000 members and 
candidate members as compared with 
7,000 two years previously, plus cor- 
responding front group gains. But, 
dependent though it was on Com- 
munist support, the Ali cabinet was 
certainly not Communist-controlled. 
Its Nationalist party members, at 
least,’ contrary to the lessons of his- 


tory, were undoubtedly confident of 





their ability not only to ride the 
tiger successfully but to dismount at a 
time and place of their own choosing. 

But even more important than 
Communist assistance in the phe 
nomenal two-year existence of the 
Ali cabinet was the unconcealed sup 
port of President Sukarno. The presi 
dent, one of the world’s most vibrant 
and charismatic political leaders, has 
always found it difficult to play the 
constitutionally assigned role of an 
“inviolable” but colorless chief of 
state. During the period of the Ali 
cabinet, when the Nationalist party 
was making its supreme bid for 
power, the president abandoned his 
constitutional role completely and 
threw the full weight of his vast 
prestige in both public and private 
to the party’s support. Last Novem 
ber, for example, the president at- 
tacked the cabinet’s conservative op 
position as including in its ranks 
“traitors who want to sell their coun 
try to foreigners for millions of 
rupiahs.” 


Emergence of Army 


But in spite of both Communist 
parliamentary support and President 
Sukarno’s open partisanship, the Ali 
cabinet was finally forced to resign 
in late July of this year. The result 
signaled the dramatic emergence of 
the Indonesian army as a significant 
political force. Previously the army 
had figured in politics only as vari 
ous units were manipulated by dif 
ferent political groups, most notably 
in the famous October 17 Affair of 
1952. In its new-found unity of pur 
pose and apparent dedication to eff 
cient and honest government, there 
is much to invite comparison with 
the similar emergence of the Egyp 
tian army in 1952. 

Apparently from the beginning, a 
considerable proportion of the offi 
cers’ corps was uneasy over the Ali 
cabinet’s choice of a defense minister. 
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As the price for support from a large 
Communist-influenced parliamentary 
group the post was given to lwa Ku- 
susumantri, once a student in Mos- 
cow and long regarded as a fellow 
traveler. Virtually his first official 
action was to urge, unsuccessfully, 
the distribution of arms to the Com- 
munist-controlled veterans’ organiza- 
tion—ostensibly to aid the army in 
maintaining internal security. 

But it was not until this June that 
Kususumantri clashed’ head-on with 
the officers’ corps. In opposition to 
the wishes of virtually all senior offi- 
cers, including the commanders of 
Indonesia’s seven army districts, he 
attempted to appoint as staff chief 
an elderly officer whom his colleagues 
considered neither professionally nor 
physically qualified. Ironically, the 
leader of the officers’ corps in the 
fight against the minister was one of 
his own appointees, Col. Zulkifli 


Lubis, then acting chief of staff, who» 


reportedly had been won over some 
months earlier on the basis of a com- 


mon interest in protecting the army’s 
honor. 


Pyrrhic Victory 
While 


avoid political entanglements, the 


avowing their desire to 
officers contended that they had a 
right to decide on the professional 
qualifications of the chief of staff, 
and that the defense minister's ap- 
pointment violated a previous agree- 
ment among the members of the offi- 
cers’ corps to stay out of politics. 


With 


backing the defense minister was 


President Sukarno’s 


potent 
able to achieve the Pyrrhic victory 
of seeing his candidate take the oath 
of office. 

It was Pyrrhic indeed, for during 
the brief period he technically held 
the post the new staff chief was never 
even able to enter the defense minis- 
try, where Col. Lubis, backed by the 


territorial commanders and the po- 


bee] 


tent support of the army's crack 
Siliwangi Division in nearby West 
Java, refused either to surrender his 
ofice or to compromise—reportedly 
in direct defiance of a presidential 
order. The result was to force the 
defense minister's resignation in early 
July followed by that of the entire 
cabinet on July 24, while President 
Sukarno was absent on a pilgrimage 
to Mecca. According to press reports, 
the president, prior to his departure, 
had already rejected one attempt by 


the Ali cabinet to resign. 


Problems Ahead 
Not surprisingly, the leading plank 


in the new cabinet’s platform is “to 
restore the authority of the govern 
ment by restoring the confidence of 
the army and the people in the gov- 
ernment.” Apparently Col. Lubis, 
who still serves as acting staff chiet, 
is working closely with the cabinet 
in its determined effort to cleanse 
the government of its. unhappy heri 
tage of corruption. The arrest of the 
Ali cabinet’s justice minister has been 
followed by reports that others, prob 
ably including one or more also on 
the ex-minister level, may be expect- 
ed to follow. Significantly the arrests 
to date have reportedly all been made 
by military, not civilian, police. 

The emergence of the army as a 
political force and the Harahap cabi 
net’s accession to office may portend 
a new day for Indonesia. In financial 
and economic policy the cabinet will 
probably move slowly to undo the 
damage of the past two years while, 
in foreign policy, maintaining a more 
independent and impartial course 
than that of the Ali cabinet, which 
many observers felt leaned toward 
the Communists. 

The present cabinet is pledged to 
carry out the parliamentary elections 
scheduled on September 29 and those 
for a constituent assembly (constitu 


tional convention) on December 15. 
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But the new cabinet may pay a heavy 
price for its devotion to principle. 
For its predecessor made the most of 
its long term of office to staff the 
various levels of the election machin 
ery with its own appointees, When, 
for example, the All-Indonesian Cen 
tral Election Committee was appoint 
ed in November 1953, it consisted of 
eight members of the then govern 
ment parties, with one lone appoint 
ment from the opposition parties, In 
part, of course, this handicap may be 
overcome by the fact that some of the 
minor parties in the Ali cabinet are 
also represented in that of Harahap; 
but the parties which constituted the 
old opposition are considerably un 
derrepresented on the system of com 
mittees which are to supervise the 
elections, and the present cabinet has 
no real control over the situation. 
The Harahap cabinet will need all 
the good fortune it can find. For 
while its parliamentary opposition is 
limited to the Nationalists and Com 
munists and their front groups, both 
parties have access to potent sources 
of extra-parliamentary pressure, Presi 
dent Sukarno is not likely soon to 
forgive or forget the defeat admin 
istered to his favorite party nor the 


And it 


would not be surprising if the Com 


blow to his own 


prestige. 


munists used their control over or 
ganized labor in an attempt to dis 
credit the cabinet in the same fash 


ion as did the French Communist 


party in 1947, 
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conservative General Zionists, who 
favor free enterprise, slipped from 
16.1 to 10.9 percent; while the Herut, 
which wants Israel to occupy both 
sides of the Jordan, rose from 6.6 
to 13.2 percent. Menachem Beigin, 
Herut leader, whom some observers 
regard as a potential dictator, now 
heads the second largest party in the 
country in terms of popular vote. As 
a result, the Mapai, in the cabinet 
headed once again by David Ben 
Gurion as premier, will have to 
broaden its coalition base, probably 
by including the leftist Socialist 
Mapam. 

The victory of the Herut, won 
largely among the youth and immi 
grants still living in the maabarot, 
was attributed to dissatisfaction with 
living conditions, but above all to 
the frustrations of the Israeli-Arab 
conflict. Since the Western powers, 
particularly the United States, are 
blamed for these frustrations—and 
particularly for the sale or gift of 
arms to the Arab states—some Israe 
lis opposed to the Herut contend that 
Washington’s friendly attitude to 
ward the Arabs threatens to bring 
about in Israel an antidemocratic 
trend which Americans will eventu 
ally rue. This trend may become fur 


ther accentuated by domestic prob 


Various 


higher wages from profes ibroad but must also hold in leash ' 


sional groups. those elements which, growing im 


As Israel hurries to consolidate the patient over the unresolved war, 


impressive gains it has made in the might win popular support by urg 


short period of its existence, it must ing a strong-arm policy. 
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